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The ^^ Felicities ^^' -written more thm eight 
years ago, were not intended for publica- 
tion but to serve as a reminder to an older 
man of a former state of mind. 1 do not 
regret their publication, even though they 
reveal what I had not intended another to 
know. Sinceiely written, they record the 
feelings and prejudices of many old men; 
at least, ?nany have been good enough to tell 
me so. It pleases me that the Club of Odd 
Volumes has done me the honor to think 
it worth while to preserve a performance 
which I thought doomed to oblivion. 
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THE FELICITIES OF SIXTY 




N MY Sixtieth Year, a wise 
woman of more than eighty said 
tome : "I congratulate you: you 
have begun to live after sixty 
years of preparation, and are now wise 
enough to govern yourself and help 
others. The best part of life is between 
sixty and eighty/' 

I pondered her saying, testing its truth 
by my own experience. I think she was 
right. I think so because my opinion of 
friends and enemies, of life and the mean- 
ing of life, has undergone a marked and 
significant change in which 1 find a dis- 
tinct and abiding happiness. We have, 

at 
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at "sixty," learned to look about us. We 
expect less and exact less of friends; we 
value them according to their merits and 
not our needs ; we observe their fine qual- 
ities with greater pleasure, and are less 
offended by their weaknesses. Knowing 
them to be human and that God never 
made anything equal to Himself, we 
find it easy to pardon the necessary con- 
sequences of imperfection. We derive 
pleasure from those peculiarities which 
we share with them, and do not dislike 
those in which we do not share. 

When we approach friends, we do so 
gladly, not only because we expect good 
from their companionship and the grati- 
fication of that craving for sympathy 
which is instinctive in every social being, 
but because we like to be near what we 
admire. Some we seek because they are 
wise and can help us to understand; some 
because they are agreeable and have that 
charming faculty of gaiety which is so 

delightful 
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The Felicities of Sixty 5 

delightful to serious men. Those who 
laugh together are very fortunate. 

I think them also fortunate who can 
share each other's miseries. Women are 
best for sorrow; men for trial. To share 
a friend's trouble is to serve him and 
serve one's self A disinterested, unselfish 
desire to help another is distinctly pleas- 
ant, and no reward of industry is com- 
parable with the happiness which results 
from its gratification. At "sixty" one can 
help;he knows how. Men in trouble need 
an opportunity to lay out their diffi- 
culties for inspection and examination. 
None escapes chagrin. At no period of 
life has one fortitude enough always to 
endure without repining. Troubles be- 
corne heavier the longer they are borne. 
They must be cast upon another for a 
moment, from rime to time, in order that 
a brief rest may be had. It requires little 
fortitude to bear another's afflictions, and 
at " sixty " we like to have them shifted for 

a 
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a moment to our shoulders. Some day we 
will ask a like service of him, and as both 
of us understand that one may still be 
manly, even when he seems frail, no loss 
of mutual respect can follow. 

To be merry with a friend is to be- 
come saner, more just and more discrimi- 
nating; for a merry mood dissolves all 
vapors and enables us to see clearly. 
Humor softens asperities and disarms 
prejudice. Its .basis is sympathy, and by 
sympathy alone can we understand an- 
other's point of view. Where two are 
merry, the vision of each is enlarged ; 
each sees what the other sees, and so 
both are made wiser. If one be moody, 
irrational, perverse, the other may allow 
for the mood apd try to win back to 
kindliness by pleasant suggestions or 
friendly raillery, and in this manner re- 
store him to sanity. 

At "sixty "one is competent to perform 
and allow of these mutual services be- 
cause 
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cause the blood has begun to cool, vanity 
has lost its power and reason has begun 
to hold undisputed sway. What we are 
and have, we have learned to appraise, 
not by common and vulgar standards, 
but by those principles which time and 
sorrow have extracted from life, and if 
these principles be confirmed by another's 
life and another's point of view, they af- 
ford a sure and pleasant basis for friendly 
conference. A common prejudice is a 
bond of union. 

With respect to enemies, we regard 
them less and are less offended by them. 
Their wrongs seem no longer deliberately 
offensive but rather the result of im- 
pulses which to them seemed highly hon- 
orable, however they may appear to us. 
Understanding the differences between 
men, knowing that no two are alike, we 
begin to allow for the consequences of 
such differences and do not expect an 
identity either of standards or principles 

or 
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or motives. So we become reconciled to 
all who are not positively disagreeable, 
either by reason of unfortunate idiosyn- 
crasies or the hard usage of the world. If 
another be rude, we search our own con- 
duct; if envious, we regret his poverty; 
if openly and violently hostile, we with- 
draw or punish as the case requires, but 
without the intemperate heat of more 
impulsive manhood. One finds it possible 
even to serve an enemy, since such ser- 
vice is proof of a certain magnanimity in 
one's self which it is pleasant to realize. 
Besides friends and enemies, we have 
for our diversion children nearly grown ; 
young men and women whom we love 
naturally and now may make compan- 
ions of. We have ceased to rebuke or 
even advise them, save in those rare in- 
stances when advice is sought, and we 
please ourselves and them by service; 
winning gratitude and showing consid- 
eration. No nights are comparable with 

those 
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those spent in their society; they, grown 
old enough to understand the things we 
say, and we wise enough to say the things 
they will understand. If one is fortunate 
and a wife sits near, there is a sweeter 
communion, quieter, perhaps, but more 
eloquent and infinitely comforting. We 
are conscious of the good she has done, 
her patience, fortitude, constancy and 
helpfulness, and offer the incense which 
her gentle nature craves. A bride may 
move one to ecstasy, but a wife moves 
him to a higher felicity, a peculiar de- 
light, a fixed admiration, a gentle rever- 
ence, a sure confidence, a quiet commen- 
dation more rich in pleasant emotion and 
more abiding than any youth can know; 
and they who have tried each other and 
know each other may sit in quietness 
without constraint. 

If children go to make nests of their 
own, we wish them joy and furnish them 
handsomely. For what else have we toiled 

the 
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the years through ?Theirneed is our time 
of fruition. Gone, we console ourselves 
by reflecting upon their happiness, not 
needing to share it, content with observ- 
ing it. When trial comes to them, we 
may console them. We also have suffered, 
and know that sorrow cannot endure. 
They may believe us, and be comforted. 
If destiny has taken the wife whom 
we adored, we have fortitude and wis- 
dom enough to understand that one must 
lead the way; that sorrow is the common 
lot; that to repine is selfish (since she, 
at least, is beyond affliction); and that 
others require our cate. After a while we 
are reconciled to grief and enter upon 
that long period of recollecting which is 
the refuge and consolation of old and 
bereaved men. Nothing can rob us of our 
memories. We go over again in quiet 
abstraction the significant facts of a life 
of striving, recalling our failures and suc- 
cesses with moderate emotion, and if we 

do 
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do not grow used to loneliness, we make 
a companion of it and seek its less sav- 
age aspects. I will not say that grief never 
bites or worries; but 1 do say that we 
submit to its torturing without violent 
resentment and have reason enough to 
endure what cannot be helped, as men 
should endure who have been blessed. 

Maybe grandchildren have come to 
call back to us the fascinations of child- 
hood. We know how to enjoy them 
without those pestering interferences 
which children resent. We fear less for 
them and exact less of them. We are con- 
tent to listen and amuse. If fatigue comes 
to little feet, we know how to cuddle up 
the small bodies and lull them to sleep by 
silly songs or stories which little minds 
can understand. We watch their growth 
and development without undue anxi- 
ety, knowing that heredity is strong and 
remembering the line of ancestors from 
whom they are sprung. In time of illness 

we 
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we remember the power of nature and 
its amazing resources, and our former 
anxieties, and can console the young 
mother. By tact and art and patience we 
can teach a little, and sow fruitful seeds 
and inculcate wholesome hates and aspi- 
rations. 

When all these things are lacking — 
friends, wife, children and grandchildren 
— we have still a sure refuge in books, the 
precious heritage of old men. They, at 
least, are always with us, ready to com- 
municate; and there is infinite variety 
in them. We may read for diversion, for 
distraction, for consolation, for instruc- 
tion, for every need and impulse and 
mood, turning which way pleases us, lin- 
gering by the way, stopping when we are 
fati^ed. 

None but an old man can understand 
a book. It is neither good nor bad, true 
nor false, to the young. To us, who have 
lived, it always conveys a message. We 

judge 
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judge it by what we carry into it. We 
approve or disapprove. If we cannot ad- 
mire, we have courage to think our own 
thought. We reject without fear what 
seems false and spurious, even though 
all the critics are of another opinion. 
What we think good we enjoy heartily, 
not because another tells us it is good, but 
because we know it is. We have within 
us the proof. In judging of books we do 
not expect perfection. We concede the 
right of Homer to nod. We pardon the 
anachronisms, the absurdities, the extravr 
agances of Shakespeare and blame him 
not at all; for we remember the audience 
whom he addressed, his opportunities, 
his needs, and the thousands of lines of 
exquisite beauty which his genius has 
given us. If we find fault with his plots 
and abrupt transitions and absurd irrele- 
vances and magniloquent platitudes and 
preposterous fools, we understand that 
his auditors were less critical, that he was 

very 
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very busy, that he wrote for a night, and 
that he had to please. When he shows us 
some majestic flight, some brilliant feat 
of fancy, some soft and tender sugges- 
tion, some piercing criticism, some sen- 
timent which stirs the heart, some fine 
example of honor or courage or fidelity, 
some sweet instance of woman's excel- 
lence, we thank God for him and forget 
his little deformities. If he was not always 
great, he was always great where occa- 
sion for greatness offered, and we who 
have read and read again and have been 
enriched by his teaching, know best his 
power and love best his fine instruction. 
And so it is with lesser men. Who can 
understand Milton that has not known 
disappointment and affliction ? He wrote 
his tract upon divorce while on his wed- 
ding journey; yet who can blame that 
knows his provocation ? Must a generous 
and lofty mind, an exquisitely sensitive 
soul, suffer so near an affront as was put 

upon 
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upon him, without resentment? Must a 
poet be still in his agony? Is there not 
that in him which demands expression? Is 
he not therefore a poet? Must we exact 
fortitude from such a one and give it su- 
premacy among the virtues even when it 
tends to stifle eloquence, suppress the 
truth and smother an actual human expe- 
rience? We pardon because we find a rec- 
ompense for his fault in his instruction. 
We know how to interpret the doric 
rudeness of Wordsworth's lesser lays, for 
we perceive the sincerity which moved 
him and the truth of what he says. His 
greater work fills us with a generous ad- 
miration; he puts a god in us and we are 
thrilled by the enthusiasm he inspires. 
He lifts us by his power. We love the 
simpler madrigals of other poets and may 
renew our youth with delicious songs, fine 
ballads and pathetic narratives so done 
in rhyme ancj rhythm that the heart 
is entertained by their melody. Nothing 

that 
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that is trae or beautiful or melodious 
comes amiss to him who knows how to 
listen. 

If, fatigued by emotion, we seek rest 
in naked truth, we find it among the 
writers of antiquity and all the train that 
have followed them. History and philos- 
ophy are inexhaustible. And none quite 
deceives us. We have knowledge enough 
to be cautious, and can weigh one against 
another and select the credible from the 
incredible, the likely from the unlikely. 
Style no longer betrays us. We know 
how to value it and delight in it but we 
have ceased to be its slaves. What we 
lose in the way of illusions we find in 
the way of enlightenment. I thank God 
for that which they call the critical fac- 
ulty; it is a shield against the deceptions 
of imposture. It is also, as has been finely 
said, the door to appreciation. There is 
truth enough to approve, even after one 
has discovered much that is false. 

Moreover, 
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Moreover, the critical faculty is infi- 
nitely alert, nothing escapes its scrutiny. 
While it detects weakness, it discovers 
excellence. We know how to approve 
at once the clarity of Cowley and Dry- 
den and the turgid fulness of Milton, for 
both are admirable. It teaches us to know 
when merely to enjoy and when to find 
instruction. It verifies for us the lesson 
taught. We may read Don Quixote and 
Pilgrim's Progress^ The Asses' Skin and 
Faust^ Pere Goriot and Lear^ with equal 
appreciation, never thinking that truth 
may not be variously clothed. 

So we may pass in review calmly, ju- 
diciously, appreciatively, the literature 
of the world; and to such there is no 
end. We never languish; there is variety 
enough. We may catch a vagrant thought 
from the Ti?nber of Ben Jonson, or a 
clever discernment from the talk of John 
Selden or the aphorisms of the French, 
or an exquisite metaphor from the Ser- 
mons 
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mons of Jeremy Taylor, or a resonant, 
inspiring reflexion from the fragments 
of Pascal. Nothing comes amiss. Calvin 
is agreeable and so is Renan. We enjoy 
Fride and Prejudice^ and Westward Ho! 
We appreciate the gentlemen of Walter 
Scott and the common folk of Dickens; 
the Greek plays and Lady Windermere's 
Fan; the Book of Job and Cranford. In 
various moods we select what each is fed 
upon, and have knowledge enough to 
do our own choosing. 

We are familiar with politics, having 
mingled with politicians and undertaken 
tasks of government, and can approve 
or disapprove men who have been great. 
Biographies afford an inexhaustible store 
of human experience by which we can 
rectify our own opinions. We understand 
what can and what cannot be accom- 
plished by law. We watch without anxi- 
ety the restless and incoherent progress 
of society from blunder to blunder, and 

experiment 
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experiment to bettennent. We never 
despair, and are never foolishly hopeful. 
Realizing the imperfections of human 
nature, we expect no Utopia and do not 
shrink from crises which ignorance fears. 
Wars cannot terrify us. Having lived, 
we do not deplore death. We see the 
need for patriotism, the splendid fruits 
of sacrifice, the refining influence of sor- 
row. We prefer dead heroes to live cow- 
ards and are better content with a pre- 
cious memory than a living shame. 

Our daily lives are contained and in- 
dependent. We may read the newspapers 
without being deceived. We follow after 
no foolish fashions; quacks cannot be- 
tray us into imbecile credulity. Good 
sermons uplift and bad ones do not de- 
press us. We care not at all for doctrine, 
and mightily rejoice in religion. If we 
hope less, we fear less. Disease does not 
appal us for we have lived long enough 
to know that death cannot be an evil. 

We 
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We set about our dispositions and the 
division of property among those who 
have a natural right to it with positive 
pleasure, rejoicing in the good we can 
confer and glad to be relieved from the 
trust. 

We are not yet decrepit. We may 
still labor, think, feel, watch, penetrate, 
master; and all the fruits of our experi- 
ence are at the service of those we love. 
Less active in affairs, we have greater in- 
fluence over them; and since ambition 
has fled, we feel no temptation which 
can impair our usefulness. 

In more vulgar matters there is also an 
advantage in being old. Business no longer 
perplexes us. We perceive what is prac- 
ticable, and what depends upon chance. 
Those who would betray us are already 
discovered, since we have been deceived 
many times and can tell a rogue by his 
plausibility, an honest man by his sim- 
plicity, an able man by his sufficiency. If 

disaster 
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disaster comes to us, we do not despair 
nor fret, nor make it worse by meddling; 
but set ourselves to the correction of what 
is wrong; or if it be past mending, then 
to other affairs which promise more. 
Where the social order is disturbed and 
older men become frightened, we stand 
apart and wait confidently, or do what 
is requisite without nervousness; remem- 
bering similar trials, how they were met, 
and what followed. We do not despair 
when fools have their way, nor repine 
because wise men must bestir themselves. 
Understanding that liberty must be paid 
for, that democracies cannot be well 
governed, that people mean to do what 
they think right, that something must be 
allowed to discontent, and that folly is 
best corrected by its consequences, we 
are calm where youth might be tempted 
to violence and old age to misanthropy. 
The pleasures which lie outside of 
ourselves and do not depend upon men 

have 
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have become evident to us by reason of 
the leisure we enjoy and the greater seren- 
ity of our lives; and we have come grad- 
ually to regard the changing seasons of 
the year, each affording its peculiar beau- 
ties: the enchantments of Spring, the 
unfolding mystery of the annual re-cre- 
ation of the world, the birds and their 
notes, the ways of nature, the glories of 
the evening sky, and all those marvels 
which youth passes unheeding and age 
cannot see. 

I will not pretend that men of "sixty" 
live constantly in any such state as I have 
described, content with the platitudes of 
experience and smiling somewhat conde- 
scendingly. I know their lives are still per- 
turbed and uneasy. Do the best we can, an- 
cient griefs and chagrins and new causes 
of uneasiness will come upon us and rob 
us of serenity for a time. To see clearly 
is not always to see that which is admir- 
able either in one's self or in another. A 

sense 
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sense of humor is not always with us. 
The gods alone can smile when cunning 
men prevail over good. We cannot per- 
ceive a gentleman's humiliations without 
emotion, nor ingratitude without resent- 
ment, nor waste of power and opportu- 
nity and faculty withoutregret. To search 
the ashes of the past is to discover many 
a foi^otten chagrin. Some undeserved 
humiliation will then renew its biting, 
and a wrong suffered forty years ago will 
obliterate gratitude for many deserved 
benefits. 

The irony of destiny still troubles us. 
Philosophy may calm exasperation, but 
it cannot extinguish discontent. Even 
after "sixty," the mood of the moment 
is sometimes stronger than any intellec- 
tual check within reach. There are times 
when we become very tired of books and 
regard our shelves with a certain loathing. 
There resides the clever phrase-maker 
who betrayed youth into credulous self- 
complacency. 
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complacency, persuading it that it under- 
stood truth and might contain it; the 
whining egotist who showed his misfor- 
tunes and unregarded virtues; the pon- 
derous learned man who pretended to 
understand the ways of God; poets who 
were vile livers; martyrs who were mis- 
taken; historians who were ignorant; in- 
terpreters who were stupid; saints who 
sinned and yet justified themselves. It is 
now and then hard to be content with 
such company. 

Often we are tempted to doubts and 
perplexities which distress us. We have 
known wrong to go unpunished and 
goodness to suffer humiliation, and truth 
to be trampled upon and falsehood to 
carry the day; and sometimes think we 
cannot tell what was intended. If we re- 
flect upon the plan of the Universe, we 
find evidences of a design ; but of a de- 
sign which we cannot comprehend. Out 
of evil comes good, and out of good evil. 

The 
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The worst that men can do is but an 
instructive error; the best they can do is 
fraught with unhappiness. Man seems to 
be the ball between counterstrokes — now 
driven this way, now that, making no 
progress. It is evident that we have be- 
come comfortable in the progress of the 
ages, but we cannot be sure that we have 
become wiser. Forgotten truths are con- 
tinually being rediscovered, and every 
generation must vindicate again its con- 
ventions and its institutions. We suffer 
less from lawlessness, but not less from 
injustice. Old age pushes us against the 
inscrutable problems of life and leaves us 
there, puzzled and impotent. Our ever- 
widening vision is ever limited, and time 
but makes more evident the barriers set 
to knowledge. 

If we turn to religion for comfort we 
are apt to find ourselves out of sympa- 
thy with those who surround us. Religion 
to them is a doctrine; to us it is faith. 

We 
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We cannot speak freely of it because 
men will not endure that any but those 
who have been consecrated by ceremony, 
and wear vestments and speak from pul- 
pits, shall tell of the will of God; and we, 
being unable to subjugate ourselves to 
bow humbly before any man, whatever 
his office, must dare to think our own 
way. To us religion is rather a comfort 
than a fear; we find more pleasure in its 
promise than its threat; the former grati- 
fies aspiration, the latter seems incom- 
patible with the goodness of God, and 
if it be infidelity to think so, still we 
dare, trusting in that goodness and con- 
tent to be judged by it. We read the 
Old Testament with enthusiasm, but to 
us it is an anthology of the narratives, 
maxims and songs of men who were 
groping toward and away from the mys- 
tery of the Universe even as ourselves. 
We cannot interpret the temptation of 
Adam as the orthodox would have us; 

to 
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to us sin is the consequence of imperfec- 
tion, and as God never made anything 
equal to himself we pardon the natural in- 
firmities of our ancestor and even incline 
to thank him for preferring work and 
sorrow and death to an immortality of 
monotonous and unmeaning felicity. 
The Proverbs of Solomon please because 
we think we understand rather than be- 
cause we r^ard them as the revelations 
of inscrutable wisdom. The Psalms seem 
to have been sung by a man like us, and 
they say for us the things we crave to 
utter.The exquisite story of Christ's birth, 
life and death compels a humility which 
reconciles us to life and removes the fear 
of death. That He was tempted as we are, 
assures us that He understands our weak- 
nesses; and when He tells us that death 
is the door of life, we incline to agree 
with Him because the wish for immor- 
tality is a constant and abiding instinct 
of man. 

The 
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The preachers do not trouble us. We 
know they are good men. When they 
are spiritual and eloquent we heartily ap- 
prove, and if they incline to doctrine 
we remember that Christ taught in para- 
bles, and are not dismayed. Preachers 
have a hard task. Men, even those who 
think the Bible the very word of God 
and that He had wit enough to say His 
meaning, yet insist that something shall 
be added by way of interpretation; and 
the preacher must gratify them. They 
are not content with confession and sup- 
plication, but insist that God shall be 
given reasons why He should do this or 
that; and the preacher must gratify them 
in order to win confidence. 

The churches are good. They afford 
a refuge from the commonplace, a quiet 
hour and a stool for self-abasement. Their 
ceremonies have become consecrated by 
holy associations; the litany, a common 
supplication " We beseech Thee to hear 

us, 
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us, good Lord," binds heart to heart and 
strengthens the bonds of humanity. We 
go to church, not because it is a duty, 
but because it is a privilege. 

Yet when we are outside, we some- 
times find a comfortable consolation. 
The whispers of Spring, the winds of 
Winter, the glories of Autumn, the fruits 
of Summer, are eloquent as words. Sor- 
row instructs, and Nature inspires those 
who walk abroad. The sanctuary of faith 
is the Universe, its mystery the firma- 
ment, its ceremonies the seasons, its office 
to compel humility by showing us what 
we cannot understand; its sacraments, 
birth and death. 

Nor time, nor philosophy, nor reli- 
gion can make us much better than we 
are by nature. We have known many 
sorrows and have never become recon- 
ciled to ourselves. Day by day we attend 
the funerals of friends, and day by day 
contemplate the oblivion which follows. 

Death 
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Death does not alarm, for the wholeof life 
is but an argument for repose and forget- 
fulness; and we will gladly surrender the 
goods of life since we have tried them. 
We understand that our usefulness must 
cease when dependence upon us ceases; 
but many times old men regret they can 
no longer be of service. We are apt to 
be forgotten even while we live, and 
must survive deprecatingly, interfering as 
little as possible with the lives of others; 
and many, who have loved ardently, 
must endure the falling away of affec- 
tions which have bfeen deserved by sac- 
rifice and service. None are to blame. 
Youth must be separated from age; for 
its needs are satisfied and therefore nature 
provides for its alienation. 

So we live proudly alone, full-armed 
against adversity; fearing nothing and 
needing nothing. If opportunity comes 
our way we embrace it, but we seek noth- 
ing. We know the good we can do is 

little 
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little and that by seeking we cannot 
achieve it. Our thinking cannot answer 
another's necessity. What we do to-day 
must be done over again to-morrow and 
to-morrow, and if by chance we omit it, 
we discover that there is no real need of 
it; none are indispensable. The business 
does HOt die with the head of the house, 
and parasites will ever find benefactors. 
There are good and bad men, wise and 
foolish ones. The good need no help, 
the bad cannot profit by it. Our influ- 
ence is unconsciously beneficial or harm- 
ful. What we do on deliberation is apt 
to be futile, for we must think from our- 
selves to another, and this we cannot do. 
To me an act is wrong, to another patri- 
otic; to me it is charity, to another resti- 
tution. 

What we most regret is the lost ve- 
hemence of living. Youth is a hound that 
sings as it pursues. Our hunting days are 
over and we must stand upon the hill and 

let 
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let the chase go by. That which afflicts 
us, if we have an affliction, is the useless- 
ness of our accomplishments; we can- 
not share them. Men who visit the same 
countries do not see the same things, and 
what one sees he cannot tell another. 

These futilities do not make us un- 
happy, because we know that life is a 
conflict between right and wrong, true 
and false, and that each must win his own 
battle. There would be no virtue in the 
world if experience could be transmitted, 
and no joy and no sorrow. We have 
made progress in sixty years — a rapid 
and bewildering progress; and as those 
who have toiled long upon a slope and 
approach the summit see more and more, 
and look about with astonishment, so do 
we gaze, ponderingupon the things which 
during our ascent were hid from us. Our 
faculties are not yet dimmed; we can see, 
and what we see, while it bewilders, yet 
consoles us. From a little hill we view a 

considerable 
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considerable landscape, and all that we 
know is that the world is wiser and better 
than we once thought it, and as fit for 
the habitation and discipline of man as 
any Eden or Utopia. 

" The glory of the Lord appear eth to him 
That lives irp the country of far distances r 

• 

I have spoken of the compensations 
of old age, vauntingly, perhaps, because 
I perceived them but dimly and wished 
to make them more evident to myself. 
Whether they be substance or shadow, 
I cannot tell. Old age, like youth, has its 
dreams, and I sometimes think these 
dreams its only realities. As when a wild 
goose whose clipped wing confines it to 
the barnyard, hearing its fellows as they 
fly over, strives to mount and follow ; so 
do we strain after those faint voices 
which pass remotely, leaving us desolate. 
In my youth I wished to be something; 
now that I have become what I wished 

and 
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and strove to become, I am as far from 
satisfaction as when ambition urged me 
to constant striving. We cannot be con- 
tent. A little wisdom will never recon- 
cile one either to himself or to his friends. 
From our nature proceed our infirmities. 
We perceive good and evil commingling, 
and from their marriage many conse- 
quences follow which are neither good 
nor evil. Conscious of weakness, one can 
by striving achieve victory; conscious 
of strength, we often waste the energy 
that is in us. A stupid man may become 
wise gradually, and a clever one stupid 
by leaps and bounds. We walk by twi- 
light, gropingly, and many times stum- 
ble upon discoveries which elude search. 
I have known a thing another said for 
twenty years, and then only perceived 
it to be true. What I read at forty, I 
understood for the first time at "sixty." 
There is in age a futility which dis- 
tresses us. There is also with us constantly 

the 
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the conviction that we may be mis- 
taken. 

So good and evil, quiet and agitation, 
content and discontent, sweet and bitter, 
loving and hating, mingle together, af- 
fording by their contrasts some measure 
of variety even to old age; but we have 
learned how foolish is repining, and turn 
sometimes to other things, looking about 
us for happiness when we cannot find it 
within. This is the sum and excellence 
of old age: that it does teach us 
sometimes to forget and some- 
times to remember, and 
sometimes to endure. 
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